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IN THE SSCONDA.r/ SCHOOL: V4HIATI0NS OM A THEJffi 
MARY HAr./OOD METZ 



Order preoccupies the public schools.- V/hether one looks 
at concerns expressed in response to surveys cr at the allo- 
cation of effort on a day to day basis, teachers and adminis- 
trators give order a hi^h priority. A careful look at the 
challenges to order and at the" resources available for main- 
taining it suggests order tends to occupy the forefront of 
attention in schools because .their fundamental organizational 
characteristics make disorder always an imminent possibility. 

In the first part of this paper, I wil] consider the 
^_reasons that order is consistently problematic In public 
" secondary -schools^ — I_will then describe the bases for, and 

effects of, varying policies~Tor~pur5niTig-or der in four - 

junior high schools. 

TKii P.iOBLiH CF C;tDE:l ' 
Its Frajjlity 

The modern sociological study of the school started 
";ith V.aller's classic The Sociology of Teaching . That book 
opens with a Sorong statement of the fragility of order even 
in the most evidently peaceful schools, (v/aller, 1932: 3-12). 
Ghould the reader be skeptical of this fragility let him or 
her summon to mind the typical public secondary school with 
its rows of identical boxlike classrooms and its long echoing- 
corridors. Then consider that hunareds or even thousands 
of people coexist v;ithin these spaces for six hours a day. 
.iemember that the vast majority of these peoole, the students, 
are present by legal compulsion and that all of t;he resident 
youth of the geographic area mny attend, whatever their 
talents or moral character. Contemplate the brimming ohysical, 
social, and sexual energy of children of this age and 
remember that they are not yet fully socialized. In such a 
context, it seems more remarkable that safety and a modicum 
of civility are achieved in most secondary schools than 
that the achievement of such a state occupies much of the 
thought of the feu adults given primary responsibility for 



Traditional classes in wnicii one person talks and others 



e Part of the research reported in this oaper was 
supported by a grant iron th,? Motional Institute of Educa- 
tion, Project „--/h-0661. Opinions stated are those of the 
author and io not necessarily represent national Institute 
of iduc?tirn position cr iiolicy. 



listen are easily disru^jted. Only one or tv/o students can 
easily distr-^ct a class of thirty for all of a period, and 
a 'series of small, even unintentional, disruptions from 
many" different students v/ill have the same effect. Corri- 
dors are yet more difficult settings. Tliei;* acoustical 
properties 3enerally magnify sound^and the din of hundreds 
of voices in active conversation betv/een classes v/ears on 
the nerves of adults and raises the e.ccitenient level of 
children who should turn in the moment into demure scholars. 

Grovfcs of nnonymous individuals contendin-3 for cafe- 
teria ser ice can initiate vrran.^les which escalate into 
jroup confrontations, iiimpty halls and bathrooms provide 
opportunities for dru^ sales and consumption, for vandalism, 
and for predatoxv <'icts. iilven though most students cooperate 
most of the time, it takes only a fev; intentional or unin- 
tentional acts to disrupt learning or to create an "incident" 
v/nich will brin^ dov/n parental or community v/rath upon the 
"^5clTut>i~-stLaf f . 



Thus, the problem of order is chronically pressing in 
schools both because of the stren^tn of forces v/hich can 
create disorder and because of the vulnerability of their 
physical and social settings to the disruptive effects of 
these forces. Less evidently, order is a constant problem 
because schools' resources for control are slim and* uncertain. 

'.vailable nodes of Control 

iltzioni (1961) provides one of the broadest sets of 
categories for analyzing modes of control. He divides 
control into normative, utilitarian, and coercive forms. 
^11 ch implies a complementary form of attachment on the part 
of those v/ho are controlled. The school is e.cpected to 
operate in all three modes, depending upon the task and the 
character of the student body. But it is not ade:iuately 
cc^uipped to operate effectively and reliably in any. Let us 
consider each of these modes of control and then explore 
the strategies -./hicii schools most commonly develop for 
controlling their students v;hen none of these easily 
•suffices. 

liducation is supposed to benefit children as vrell as 
tne society in- ^'hich they vdll live. Their attachment to 
the £c::ool should be normative one. Cne can drnu an 
anrtlogy bet'"*e3n tlie relationship of students -with th^ir 
teachers and tnat of ^^atients vdth doctors or of other 
clients witM persons '-/ho of'?er complex professional services. 
However as Di'I-;ell (1970) has pointed out, there are 
several crucial differences in these relationships. 
Children attend school involuntarily; they may or may not 
vane, to be educated, to seek the service the school and 
t-iach.er provide. 1:; trie .;ublic schools they ujually can 



select neither their schools nor their teachers. Further, 
services they receive as part of a large group can be only 
rou3hly approximated to their particular needs. The school 
and the teacher, for their part, can not select or reject 
the clients v/ith v;hom they v/ill v/ork but must accept 
'V^hatever children live in the area anc are assigned to 
their classrooms. Guch a situation undermines the possi- 
bility of control after a professional model through mutual 
normative coirmiitment of teacher and student to the task of 
learning. Cutside the classroom there is even less support 
for normative control than in the classroom. 

It is also possible to compare the relationship of 
students v/ith teachers to that of employees v/ith bosses or 
supervisors. Teachers in the schools I studied often made 
this analogy. Such a model implies utilitarian control — 
exchange of a fair day's v/ork for a fair day's pay. But 
here too there are crucial differences. Once more it is 
importcnt that students are present by legal compulsion 
and that the scnocl must accept every one who comes. The 
"v/orker" can not quit and the "boss" or even the "company" 
can not fire him — except through exceedingly cumbersome 
proceedings, l^qually important, the students are not paid 
-—for their v;ork, nor are thay promoted or given raises I'or 
exceptional perfornon.ce. Other extrinsic rewards are few, 
and for some students of questionable value. Grades and, 
in the closing years, the possibility of recommendations 
or a record of extracurricular offices and accomplishments 
might seem t"o parallel pay and promotion. But the majority 
of students will not distinguish themselves, so that their 
only compensation for effort is the possession of a diploma. 
This is a distant and abstract reward. It is good mostly 
to \;ard off exclusion from the job market, not to "buy" 
much that is positively rewarding. 

Teachers and administrators can and do attempt to 
generate other formal and informal rewards to give in 
exchange for cooperation. These range from gold stars 
through praise to the waiving of school rules. But the 
fact remains that schools lack the kind of mundane reward 
for work performed and cooperation given that paying 
employers can generally ^take for granted. 

Schools can also be compared to organizations that 
rely primarily upon coercion. Their similarities to 
"total institutions" (cf. Eddy, 1967: 62-77) can not be 
dismissed. But schools have limited resources for coercion 
in dealing with students who are not av/ed by the dis- 
approval of the school's officials, by that of their 
parents, or. by the entry of pejorative notes in their 
official records. V.hen simple reprimands fail, teachers 
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can detain children after school (in some districts), assign 
them essays or janitorial tasks, shame them in froni: of their 
peers, and finally send them to the "Office". The "Office" 
can try the same repertoire of reprimand, detention, and 
extra duty. In some aistricts they may use^ physical punish- 
ment in the form of the "paddle". They may\also call parents, 
and — finally — suspend the child from school, \ At the worst, 
after repeated suspensions and v/ith a series ' of hearinss, 
they may expel him or her. 

The bite in most of these coercive steps lies in 
inconvenience and even more in embarrassment, in subjection 
to the disapproval of av/esome adults. But familiarity 
breeds contempt. Once children have been sent to the office 
many times (or their friends have) they lose their av;e of 
the assistant -principal -or 4isciplinary dean. They may 
also be used to whatever wrath or punishmen\:s their parents 
inflict. And suspension — thought of by tne faculties of / 
the schools discussed below as the ultimate weapon — cai;!^ 
become a pleasant holiday to students v/ho have hardeneci 
their hides to rtdult disapproval. 

In short, schools are woefully lacking in resources 
for controlling their students, \\hen possible schools 
ire likely to generate poi^er over students by creating 
an illusion of greater resources for control than they 
could actually exercise if pushed by disobedience. Data 
from the four schools I studied, including adults' des- 
criptions of other schools where they had v/orked, suggested 
that these illusions are commonly of one of two kinds. 

Students v/ill expect to cooperate in general with a 
school's requirements \/hen they perceive the school as 
continuous in its expectations for performance and 
■ lecorum v/ith the rest of their social context, and when 
they expect that successful per^Tormance will bestow ben- 
efits upon them, or at the least that adequate performance 
-./ill forestall losses. The school must turn that general 
readiness for compliance into a basis for cooperation 
in specific situations v/here disobedience might be more 
immediately re./arding. It does so by rolying upon the 
lacl: of experience and sophistication of students to 
ralte school procedures seem inevitable laws of behavior, 
first, and most important, many physically and even 
socially feasible forr.is of evasion and rebellion ma; 
oim,)ly never occur to students. They accept school^ 
routines as they do driving on the rignt 3id'6 of the road, 
as an unexamined part of social existence. Adults foster 
this innocence with efforts to keep infractions v;hicn rio 
occur from beccning ;;;ener'*»lly knov;n among the si^udents, 
.nd they i^nov^Xe a c ilm exp^jctaticn of coni;:liinco ^-/iiich 
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su^jjests to the students that disobedience would brin^ 
shocked disai\jroval .md av;esome, tnoui^h vajuely conceived, 
punishment. This method of control resembles that v/hich 
sup;jorts public etiquette. In the school context, it 
^ould be called the inslitutionalizatiori of innocence. 

I. hen school routines and decorum re'^uire students to 
alter their habitual style of behavior, and when they 
do not ejcpect to profit much from their participation, 
this form of control can not be used, a* related form 
may ^})e used v/hich concentrates upon establishing in 
students* minds a myth of the ai/esome coercive pov/er of 
the school. As in prisons (c.f., 3ykes, 195^: 18-25), 
this form of control requires strict rejimentation dif all 
behavior so that deviations are easily seen. The first 
visible infractions must be dealt v;ith sternly. The 
students may be able tc envision all kinds of disallowed 
behavior, but the school makes the expected price very 
hi^h. 

This pattern of control depends for its force on 
swift, conGisteut punisiiment of a fev; exemplary offenders. 
Cnce larje numbers start breaking the rules, the stin^ 
of sm'iller nuni'jhments v;eakens 'vith f.imili rity, and the 
school must use the lacre sei^ious ones increasingly less 
re iclily in or:!er to h we a deterrents in reserve that h is 
net becc .-i tolerable throu^n common e^.perience. But if 
the myth of coercive ^jO'/er can be successfully maintained, 
the students need not know of this v;eakness. 

3oth of these patterns de.i^end upon the 'school's 
establishin;^ a social definition of the situation v/hich 
cioes not fit "reality"." If the students accept the 
definition, it is real for them and operates to control 
them. But it is nonetheless a fragile socirl fabrication 



'^Of course there is a sense in v/iiich this description 
applies to all socially defined situations — to social life 
itself. From I. Thomas's introduction of the concept of 
"the definition of the situation" to Berber and Luckmann's 
recent discussion of "the social construction of reality" 
^19^6) such processes h we been seen to be at the core of social 
life of almost every kind. V.aller explicitly used Thomas's 
concept in discussing the tenuous pov/er underlyin.^ school 
routine and the conse^^^uent need for adults to seize the initiative 
in defining the situation for students if they do not v/ish tne 
reverse to occur. (V.'aller, 1932: 292-316). 
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requiring careful nurture by the adults. 

Structures Supporting Control 

iiither of the patterns of control I have described 
requires that the students believe the character of tlie 
school to be inevitable and unchangeable. It must not 
occur to them to challenge it in any serious v/av, lest 
they discover how easily evasion and defiance can be 
, accomplished by trie determined or by lar^e numbers in 
league with one another. To instill such a perspective, 
the character of the school must be unified. It must be 
standardized and routinized. Not only the temporal and 
spatial routines but the definitions of relationships and 
even the curriculum itself must be presented in a similar 
way in each classroom. 

Schools using these patterns of control require 
structures ^.iiich v;ill support unity of style and procedure. 
Such structures involve clear hierarchy and centralized 
decision makin,^ about everything from the curriculum to 
hall passes. Aside from relatively insubstantial matters 
of personal idiosyncracy, the staff must be expected to 
interact uniformly v/ith students and to present them 
standardized tasks, expectations, and rules both inside 
and outside the classroom. 

TSNSiori betv;e::u o.idz.i and education 

ouch structures and such a curriculum and style cf 
teaching may support order, but they are hardly to be 
recommended for maximally effective education. On the 
contrary, the variable character of students, and the non- 
routine and poorly understood character of the teaching 
and learning process (cf. Jackson, 1968: 159-163; 
Boocock, 3 973) suggest that structures should allow teachers 
maximal autonomy and the resources to fit their methods 
to the demands of each task v/ith variable groups of students. 
(Udy, 1965, 690-691; Perrow, 196?: 197-202). At the 
university level — where age and voluntarism have tradi- 
tionally minimised problems of order around the classroom- 
such a model is approximated. 

/ Further, the need for flexible, individually tailored, 
Caching rr^etnods is greatest precisely v/here students are 
most likely to cause problems of order. At one end of 
the social spectrum, ^/ell trained and capable upper middle 
class students have been demanding a varied education 
tailored to their interests. And for a while at least. 
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they sat in or tuned out v/hen they did not jet it. At the 
other end of the social spectrum, students who expect to 
fail whether or not they make an effort in school (c.f. 
Ogbu, 1974: 97-100) create the greatest order oroblems 
(c.f. Stinchcombe, 1964: 49-102; Har^rsaves, 1967) and 
require the ;5reatest educational flexibility to break 
throuijh their consequent alienation. 

With such populations mecrstires d-^sijned to create 
order may increase students' estran3ei;ient from the school 
and its formally designated purposes and thus increase 
their motivation for intentional disorder. But measures 
d^^gned to v/in their commitment to the educational 
process and thus their voluntary participation in support 
of a safe and orderly school v/ill undercut either inst. - 
ti^nalized innocence or a myth of coercive control. They 
v/ill leave the school v/ith slim resources for controlling 
those 'vhose normative commitment it can not win. 

THj: iFF^CTS A SC.'ICOL'S ENVI.K'WI-ENT 

V.'hile all schools experience tension betv/een the 
technolo:5y and structure needed for education and that 
needed for order, they vary significantly in the severity 
•■.'ith which they expericace the conflict. The kind of 
education needed or expected by students, staff, parents 
and community varies betv/een schools and school districts. 
The kind and dejree of threat to safety and civility 
potentially offered by students is similarly variable. 
Furtiiei-more, the detailed character of the pressures 
exerted upon the school and the style ox the school which 
emer3es from its responses to those pressures depend upon 
--"n array of independently variable specific circumsLancss 
rin3in3 from the design of the physical plant to the 
personalit r qnd social skill of the principal. 

A number of studies have used survey methods to 
address the effects of variation in schools' structures, 
patterns of autiiority, and teaching practices upon one 
another or upon the behavior or learning of the students. 
They have come up with intri^uin^ but extremely complex 
oatterns cf interaction ar.ion^ the factors they study, 
(ci. Joleman 1966; nordstrom et il . , 196?; Anderson, 1962; 
oOx".;in 1?70; .ittes, 1970.) Tn order to jrasp the ron-e 
oi si^niiicunt factors affecting these matters, let alone 
the kinds of constellations of f.ictors v/hich form more 
than the sun of ti:e:r parts, '.;e need a jreat many ethno- 
jraphic studies vhich can be^in v/ith events in their 
specificity, subtlety, and interdependence and move 
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from there to generalizations. Des^jite the classic cnax^- 
acter of these (questions, there :ire only a fev/ full length 
works of this kind (e,^^. Gracey, 1972; i-'.cPher^on, 1972; 
Svfidler, 1975). 

In che rest of this paper, I vrill outline the v/ay 
that four junior hi^h schools in tv/o districts dealt v/ith 
problems of order and tiie task of education. In all four 
schools I conducted semi-structured interviev;s, analyzed 
documents, and observed in classes, in the public spaces 
of the school, and in teachers' ^atherin^ places. The 
field v/ork in Canton (Letz, forthcoming) took more than a 
school year, vdiile that in Avon (l-.etz, 1976) v/as accomplished 
in a spring. 3 

TH^ 3GHC0L3 OF CAiJTC.!: h'AHILTOi: AMD CHaUKCEY 

"Canton" is a city of - over 100,000 v/hich is part of 
? larje and ccsiuOpolit'^.n urban area. It is home to a 
university and to^ lij;ht industry. The junior hi^h schools 
have been dese ;3re ^'^te^l so that each reflects the social and 
i.'acial composition of tue city's students; each is close 
to forty-one per cent black. Their social composition is 
unusual with a hez.vy concentration of children of collere 
.nd ;;ost3raduatG educated ^-/hite families, a heavy concan- 
trition of children from black v;orkin;2 class families, and 
small numbers of children from -/hite lo;;er middle and 
v/orkin^ class families. 

At the time of tiie study the first tv/o groups of 
students v;ore especially restless and ready to test the 
validity of adults* moral claims. Order v;as problematic — 
though in 3ori;o'';l\at different v;ays — cs the schools dealt 
•.;ith both j;rc .p3. 

Dotn sets of parents v/ere active in educational 
matters. The hi;^hiy educated \;hite parents ^;ere jealous 



-^In a paper of this length it is not possible to include 
either the data whicii support the broad generalizations 
v/iiich follo'/ or tne c^ualifyin^ complexities v/hich existed 
at each school. The render interested in these matters 
"ill fini them present 3d in the t;;o lonjer sources cited 
in t::o to-:t. A^ro t].2 particular schools are described 
only to ^ive ti.e re :aor a ieelin3 for the w.iys in wnich 
•::i'ie jener.il pi'ccessus I have i-ientiTied coifie alive in the 
complicated flo;/ of events in reil schools. 
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of their children's liberties and their intellectual 
individuality m the fact of a potentially monolithic 
3ducational systera, and, because of the presence of a 
respected public university in the state, unusually lack-'" 
in2 in anxiety about their children's records. The black 
parents v/ere more concerned v/ith educational fundamentals, 
but they also kept a close eye upon the extent and even- 
handedness of school discipline. 

These schools thus existed in an environment in 
which the character of the students made it unusually 
difficult to maintain order or to engage students' academic 
co-operation at a level equal to their capacities and needs, 
.ind the parents v/ould tolerate little failure on either 
front. 

.iespondins to the demands of the parental sejment of 
the environment, the board and the school administration 
embraced educational r;o<'ils as their foremost concern. 
They constructed a structure and process for the system 
which v/as desiined to support academic efforts. They 
allowed principals and teachers considerable autonomy. 
Teachers were actively encouraged to choose their own 
educational materials and to design tlieir o\m curriculum 
within a broad corrjnon framework—especially in the more 
loosely structured subjects. Forms and procedures for 
their evaluation v/ere revised to de-emphasize housekeeping 
and order and to reward academic imagination ^nd 
effectiveness . 

l/hile desi^nin^ the structure of the organization 
for academic |oals, the school board and administration 
did not significantly relax their expectations for 
decorum in the schools. They held every principal and 
staff accountable for safety and calm within the school 
even though they had modified or eliminated many of the 
practices and organizational structures v/hich ordinarily 
support order. The contradictions of the schools' tasks 
with all their special pungence in this environment were 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the individual school 
staffs. 

The area supplied a pool of talented and dedicated 
teachers who v/ere duly hired and v;ho embraced their 
academic opportunities. Sti"'l, order v/as consistently 
under threat at both schools, creating a dilemma the two 
schools confronted in contrasting *./ays. 
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Hamilton 

At Hamilto'i the character of the school vas deeply 
affected by the values and actions of the teachers. Dom- 
inant amoHA them were a oadce of young but experienced 
enthusiasts, most of \;hom v/ft*e hired after the desejre- 
•i^ation of the school four years previous to the study. 
They ^..et the chr.llen3C-3 of the most able students success- 
fully i/ith che introduction of intellectually advanced 
material, encouragement of class discussion, and a flexible 
set of academic projects v/hich allov/ed room for individual 
initi^^tive and variation. V/ith the alienated black 
students from the poor c.reas of the city, the task was 
harder. They introduced material designed to attract 
students' intrinsic interest. Ard they vforked out informal 
resources for exchange by relaxing classroora decorum 
and ignoring school rules in explicit or implicit trade 
(c.f. Gpu-idner, 1954: 172-174; Blau, 1963: 215-217) for 
increased levels of academic cooperation during at least 
part of the class tine. They had some succe"ss in eliciting 
interest and effort from the more resistant students. 

But these te chers' methods undercut the taken-for-granted 
character of the school. For those v/ho might have accepted 
its \/ays as inevitable, they raised the possibility of 
exceptions and ad just:.;ent3, of :;cr^king the system or of 
changing it. For those \:ho resented its uays as oppressive, « 
they suggested that coercion ;ms not an inevitable response 
to resistance. These educational methods supported order 
insofar as th.ey increased the academic comraitment and the 
personal involvement of the students uith the school and 
its purposes. But they v/eakened order by making the school''^ 
vulner:.bility to resist,ance evident to those students v;no 
v;e.-e for ?ny reason left -/ithout a sense of belonging or 
enth.usiasm. 

The problem •.::;s exacerbated further by the presence 
of larga ^roup o.? faculty oljtimers \;ho bitterly resented 
ti:e cnange in the student body "and ifno had not learned 
to cope well vith tha \'orking class black children v/ho v;ere 
ne;;ly attending -./hat had been an oven;helmingly vrhite 
middle uid u^opcr ni'idle class school. They demanded strict 
■^fi^.erence to t.^aditional classroom demeanor and carric- 
ulax" topics. UtU'lencs ti;u3 encountered not only variety, 
but radically inconsistent er.pectations ana demands, as' 
they moved from^ class to class. Further, personal con- 
flict bet;;cen the. groups of teachers became so acrimonious 
that the atmospiiere of hostility among the faculty became 
a- source of uneasiness and disorder among the students. 
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The princi):il was hijiilv av/are that the dis-trict 
arUainistration had created ? structure intended to iTrant 
teachers autonomy to follow their pedagogical lights and 
to adjust to tlio needc of each class as they judged best. 
Once he had started his o\m administration in the same 
spirit, he h?x\ to continue on tliis |)ath, for every de- 
ciiiive .iecre^ -^rroctin; tiio school w-: a v/hole became a 
partisan act f.ivorinj one faculty faction or the other. 
At tiie same time, the principal \^as the rangle officer 
most accountable for order md he felt keenly the strains 
placed upon it by a structure which encouraged so much 
individualized initiative among faculty and often anong 
students as v/ell, he articulated the contradictions in 
the expectations held for the individual school by Canton 
district policy vita unusual clarity, Ctill, he passed 
the contradictions along to the faculty and students, allov/- 
ing much individualistic action but taking v/hot measures 
he could to persuade teachers 'md students to use their 
freedora -ath i^ense of rosponsibiltty ^or order. 

In comparison to the matched u Ddy at Chauncey, 

as \:ell as to the students of .ivon'a .-.caoolc, Hamilton's 
students v;ere notably for their dertness, curiosity, and 
oagageaent vith the 'School and its academic tasks, iI-\r::ilton 
ctudents \:ere also ronarkable for their boisterousness 
-^ind rudeness, .n 1 a fe*; students cro.-ted serious proolems, 
sucli as false fire alarms, fires in v...3hbasins, and minor 
i^iiysical attacks upon their fellows. Disorder x-ose tlirough, 
the year and in the spring the principal — who v;as formally 
accountable — resigned under pressure. 

Chauncey 

-Ir.uncey h'^rl e.c,;eri. aced little chants v.ten attendance 
boundaries -.ore redr'iwn. The scnool had been desegregated 
in \oth class and race \:ith a gradual change in its neighbor- 
iioods. Tue faculty of long tenure had chosen to stay at 
such a school siien they might have transferred to the elite . 
Hamilton, The district personnel office assigned as new 
teachers to this siable situation the least experienced 
and least zealous of its recruiti^. 

In the midst of such relative calm, Chauncey 's strong- 
\/illed princi|/al vas able to take a very active role in 
shaping the definition of the school's character for both 
teachers and students, de used his^orincipal's autonoiay 
in a loosely co-ordinated system to give clear nriority to 

rder and to create within the school a hiera.'chical, 
tightly co-ordinated stx"*ucture to support forms of aontrol 
depenrjent on such a setting — despite\an appearance of 
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freedom for teachers and of consultation v/ith students 
which satisfied the district's formal expectations for 
their autonomy. 

Ke accomplished this feat through creating for 
faculty as \vell 23 students the kind of constructed reality 
I have described as the institutionalization of innocence. 
He lost no opportunity, no matter hov/ small, to arrange 
events, cormnunications, coimaittees, and so forth in such 
a manner that he defined the character of appropriate 
action in the school. The definition of the* school v/hich 
he imposed emphasised an inherent form and practice which 
one must accept in order to participate. He cited state 
lav;s, district directives, and the fact that this v/as a 
school , while insistin3 on practices often quite different 
from those followed across town. So successful v/as he 
in this endeavor that, even though teachers were almost 
universally uncomfortwible with him, they felt suilty. 
They were c^uick to e:'LCuse him on the grounds that he v/as 
constrained to policies v/hich they did not perceive were 
matters of his choice. Most important, they generally 
follov/ed both the spirit and' the letter of his expectations, 

riis policies, alon^ v;ith the character of recruitment 
to the faculty, kept tho teachers close to a broadly tra- 
ditional teaching style, though they did v/ork flexibly 
and with variations -./ithin that context. Conflict among 
the teachers v/as minimal. Students accepted their style 
as the necesaary character of school classes, v/hether or 
not they liked it or put forth effort to learn through it. 

The principal, along with the deans and counselors, 
also established a sv/eeping principle of confidentiality 
surrounding violations of the established order such that 
many students and faculty never learned of even so large 
an event as the v/alkout of all the black students at an 
after school dance. 

Thus, ^to the extent that it was possible in Canton, 
the principal constructed a firmly hierarchical structure 
within the individual school in opposition to che spirit 
of district policy, liith this str'uctural underpinning, he 
also restored the taken-f or-granted character of the school 
and the "unthimcable " quality of disobedience v/hich provides 
the most efficient available form of control. This policy 
v/as oacked up by relatively s^/ift and stern punishment 
of students -^^ho did break rules. District pressures kept 
such punishments fairly mild in comparison to many school 
districts, but they were both more likel^^ to be used and 
sterner than at liamilton v.here iiigh levels of disobedisnce 
made it impossible to punish all minor miscreants. 
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This policy, thou:j:^ successful in obtaining much better 
order than at Hamilton, had its educational costs. The upper 
middle class v;Jiite students -./ere more passive and less en'^a^ed 
with their studies than those at Hamilton. Poorly achiev- ° 
ing black students in their intervie-./s i;ave many more 
indications of psycholo.^ical withdrawal^ from the school 

u° u^^^"^"^'®^ iiostility toward it. Substitutes v/ho tau.-ht 
at both schools found the classes at all levels at Hamilton 
rauch mora alive to the subject but harder to shepherd 
through the assigned lesson, \/hile those at Ghauncey v/ere 
politer and more docile but also more mentally aloof from 
the educational task. 

T:!E schools of .won: D/iLi AMD FILLI-IC.iE 

"Avon" is an independent city of approximately 50,000 
in a politically and socially conservative part of the 
nudv/est. Its economy is based on heavy industry and service 
to the surrounding agricultural area. The community is ore- 
-iominnntly working class, but its size and isolation result 
in the inclusion of the full range of the social scale in 
. a single school system, gi.c pec cent of the pooulation is 
biac^c. ^ .lecent migrants from rural Appalachia fcru another 
out nucn lasc visible ethnic minority. 

Avon's pnrents ara generally not active in school 
-Miairs, though tiiay rise in alarm ■.hon t.^ier3 are visible 
incidents of disorder. The majoriT;y of students, like th^i- 
parents, accept routine school practice -..Ithout resistance 
or iundamental quastion, though also without enthusiasm 
or academic vivacity. 

nvon's teacliers ana administrators are for the most 
''-irt raised md educated in the ''nearby area and sliare the • 
local consensus en tiic character of education. They 
perceive differences in tiie student body solely in ter--s 
o_i the ability ind .'./illingness of i:tudents • to incoroo^ate 
tne school's curriculum and routines. 

« 

Avon is dominated by white students of the broad 
middle^ band of the society which ranges from families 
'.•hich can rely on modestly paying but reason^ibly steadv 
manuAl employment to tr.ose who hold lower mana^.^r^' al pnd 
semi-proiessional positions. A signific-.nt prouortion of 
sucn parents (cf. ][■ hi, 1953 ; Gracoy, 1972; LV.-li,9) --.re 
more interested in the credentials for job placement or 
broader scatua vhicn scaools confer than in* th.e content 
01 their academic curricula. The students generally are 
able to master the fundamentals of literacy md mathe- 
matics whether because or in spite of the curriculum. 
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Those r.tu'ients \:ho strive boyond these fundaMontals may 

ulso do so as much for tiie^ jr:\des earned as for the substance 

learned (of. .thea, IvCS)'. 

The Avon school District cnose a p.^.th \;luch other 
studies (i^ordstrcu et nl., 196?; Cchr'i'j, 19l7: 7/+-9c.; 
Gr-cey, 19?2) subject is - cci.jnon ens in such an environ- 
ment. They reduce i tlie conflict;, bet :een educational and 
order joals by standar(ii::inj the curriculum and routini^in^^ 
educational ,jrocv3.dures. ,iVon standax\li:ied its educational 
technology in a conunon v;ay, by adopting a single te.vtbook 
for each subject in each jrade and expecting the teachers 
to proceed systematically through it. Teachers v/ere not 
generally encouraged to use suppleraentary materials. Partly 
as a result of policies and partly as a result of the pool 
from \;hich teachers v/ere cnoseh, they v/ere far more similar 
to one another in botli philosophy and practice than even 
those of Chauncey. 

The structure of the Avon schools matched the routin- 
i:::aticn' of their education:,l technoloj;y.< Important curricular 
and procedural decisions v:ere na-.lcj at the district level 
and the rest by principals. Teachers expected only minimal 
Autonomy in their classrooia activities and only an advisory 
role even in policy \Htnin the individual school, 

Since th'^ curriculur.i v/as a ^iven condition -in each 
school and tea':liers' academic expectations occupied a very 
narrov/ ranje, behavioral expectations and procedures for 
maintaining order v/ere easy to unify. Aules for movement 
and behavior in the schools v/ere strict and standardised. 
In class or out, the routine of the school oroceeded v/ith 
the uijority of inevitability, or the predictability of 
b'ureaucracy. To cliallen^e it seriously, a student v/ould 
have to make considerable effort of the imagination as 
v/ell as to muster the courage to face expected heavy 
sanctions. 

Gtili, thi5 stratdjy did not have identical conseouences 
as it v/as jpclied at the tv/o schools studied. Their 
student bodies v/ere c^uite different and so responded 
differeni:ly. They created different environments for the 
individual schools. Because of these differences, it v/as 
more difficult \i\ .^vcn to identify the effects of the 
patterns of control used by the different staffs than it v;as 
in Canton. 

Dale 

Dale drev/ from the :op and bottom of Avon's social 
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scale as v/ell as from its middle. The majority of its 
students came from either the most affluent of Avon's 
families or from stable middle and working class families. 
^3ss than ten per cent were black, most of them poor, but 
another substantial minority v/ere whites v/hose parents had 
come from rural .-vppalachia. 

The Appalachians for the most part responded to their 
sense of estrangement from the school with psychological and 
often physical v/ithdrav/al. The bix^est problems of order 
they created stemmed from truancy and cutting classes and 
from fights v/ith eaqh other or^Xack students, often off school 
grounds. The blacks, on the other hand, v/ere sometimes bois- 
terous in the halls and occasionally challenged the teachers' 
actions defiantly. 

Despite ripples in the surface of its life created by 
these students, Dale maintained a smooth routine, with easily 
the quietest halls and visibly compliant and diligent classes 
of any of the four schools, whatever the 'achievement level of 
the class. It was the only one of the schools v/nere teachers 
felt r.hat the discipline of the "Office" was generally effica- 
cious as a threat to hold over students' heads. In short the 
constructed reality of inevitable school routines and av/esome 
disapproval for deviance seemed to hold,i even ti^iough with strain 
amon^ some' students. 

Q^ale's teachers followed the patterns desired by the dis- 
trict. They taught the required curriculum and did so generally 
with reasonable competence and good humor. Some v/ere spritely 
and others do^^ged in their exposition, but few strayed far from 
the core materials or from accepted ideas of appropriate behavior 
for both class and teacher. They perceived differences among 
the students in terms of their success or failure in incorporatin 
the material presented and abiding by expectations for classroom 
decorum. 

<» 

The seeming inevitability of Dale's procedures appears to 
have become so v;ell accepter^ in part because of the policies 
of the principal who had been in office for ten years prior to 
the year of the study.' His strategies showed a good sense for 
the fact that the instituticnali2:ation of innocence depends upon 
making tae v/avs of the school seem natural to students, so that 
it does not occur' to them that conflict between the school and 
one or r.ore of its members is a possibility. '"'The school must 
thex^efor^ riave a flexibility in its practice v;h::h allows Vor 
minor exceptions but absorbs tnern so that they leave no lasting 
mark upon its character or normal procedures. 

This principal had a policy of bending the routines witnout 
brep.kinj; them. Ve encoura7;ed teachers to experiment, a little 
"ithin the ccnte .t of tiie curriculum, .^nd he toleriteJ scir.e 
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bustle in the halls and in classrooi.is . Deviating from practice 
else'/nere in the district, he let the students le^ve the campus 
for lunch, thus -tllo'.ini them time to let off the morninj;'s 
tensions and to enlist for a v;hile in the sole corapany of peers 
before copin-; v/ith the sciicol's routine ajain. He handled dis- 
cipline in an unobstrusive way v/hich minimi;ued the visibility of 
the infraction and the iiostility of the culprit. , 

The princip il './ho took over D-ile in the year of the study 
caiae from a rural syotem even raore traditional than Avon's, 
lie was unfamili,ir \/ith 'either fai.iilies on v;clfare or black children, 
lie found, the school la.v in i^s h.all ordor and routines and set 
about ti^htenin^ up operations. In so doing, he closed the safety 
valvesi designed to let off student tensions. And in niaking a 
fanfare of di-sciplinai*y acts in order to set examples, he 
increased the visibility of resistance and of opposition betv/een 
the school and those students \;ho found it unfamiliar or uncon- 
genial. Student disorder, especially in the form of fights 
betv/een the races, began to mount. 

Further, the relatively good order v/hich Dale still enjoyed 
came v/ith an educational price even for the mainstream students. 
Classes at Dale v:ere £ir more routinised in style and content 
even than Chauncey's. Boredom and detachment sometimes hung in 
the air, vhile grades — more important in the social .vorld and 
('sychic econoir/ of .ivon^s students than Canton's — v/ere used as 
^-^n explicit '^'hip for flagging effort or attention. C-iven few 
cliances for independent ^nought or fcr initiative. Dale's students, - 
/ere yet u\cve passive and unreflecti'^ in tiieir behavior than 
\ere Chauncey's. 

rillmore 

Fillmore drav/s a student population O'f v/orking and lov/er 
class students. T'-/anty-three per cent -/ere black in the year 
of the study, .:nd a substantial but uncounted number came from 
families '.:ho had rr.ovad to .vvon from Appalachia. Tiie neighbor- 
hood iiad been integrated for over tliirty years, but its economic 
standing :ind social fabric seemed to be deteriorating. 

Filliiiore is an example of the state of affairs in a school 
after control based on routinization of the school's academic 
and control activities \\?.s broken dov/n. At the time of the study 
taere had been serious problems v/ith order for t\/o or three yeax^s 
It lenst. Tl;e sources of the problem '-/ere lost in history. The 
t'iken-for-gr.inted cinracter of the school and any myth of coer- 
cive control '-ere both gcno from Fillmore, a;/ash in generally 
boisterous student demeanor, coimnon ruli violations, and a cycle 
of mutual recri!:^ination and hostility betv/een sti-dents and a 
significant minority of teachers. 

To judge from the behavior ^nd tiie opinions of older teaciiers, 
t;\e sc::ool h.ad heen run \t ona time v/ith a reasonably successful 
ryt:\ of coercive :ontrcl. .»t -^ny r^te, the nostrum they roco;;imend 
for its curi'ant ills ' : -.s a strcn^^er -.na iriovo certain doae of 
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---- • — y-^^ ^ Illicit ox zne aistr; 

black— conununitv^-rouo-'TnnT^H f'^"'^ i^^^^^nts and— primarily 

thought thrMsLrrof court 1 coercive steps be taken. They 
thar/schools ^te' r?^;5tance%^°\%\^i^f„:^^ °^ -^^e^ 

ad.inI'^t'?a?S^s^\S^fv:\^e1 ?eT.ct'^nS\o'"ei' Tf'^^ 
thirty students. (Fillnore di-l pinf?"n i ^^'^''^i' °^ 

though Dale's new -^^iSpa! exoened t^r ^n"' 

But it is plain that neither Ji^tHnt r'i^-^° comm,inity comment, 

objected to coercion as suc^ - he^S o^^ rn.^^'^V^ principal 
estimated in his research interv?p , t> ''^"f ^^^^^ that the principal 
several times eacj Se-r^nd i^rfntJnf .^^'^ 1^^^^ P^^^^^ 
well as the pride of *he"?ti,Hinf t J ^° backside as 

^.vould certainly ha?e bein to faSe it°. ^"'^ ^^^"^^^ "'^^^ ^^^^^ 

lose its effect uoon t le ori4 iLh "^o^^^.^oiiitine which would 
body as a whol^ ' individuals and the student 



of ov^rvLlmin °e1o^^^^^^ and without an appearance 

students wit^ dire^ruse orco^rcicrind^- ^h't^ • 

-hich looked ahead to di occuj. tional p?c^ ec?s It hld^f'J.^^^^ 

routinized curriculum IndvT coramitmant. The 

students not elsUy amenable to thfi^J: °^ ? "^'^^-^^ perceived 

ically or rnornlly L?Tc??nt precSdertl e'^^t^ n? ^^^'-Pl^ . 
and the kind of c'assroom -P^n^.i^^^- '^"4 academic content 

commitment. 3ome'1eJ???rs^lnf -7 -^^ "^^"^^^ ^° generate such 
principal-did est5b?i'^h nni?^-^'^^"^^''^^''^°^=--"^ notably the 
treatik. them vdtj s n^le* > esoect ^nd^^"\'^ -P' students by 

whlch^L'ml'ifihe" J'?^ frHlfi!tS%,e'S' ?f ^^-^ -gage^ent 
portion of the stu|er!cf of simil'^^r^^I.^Sid '° ^ 



portion of the studei.cs of similar back: 

for oltli^Al't^ll-ler^^^^^^ the technology 

staff is a rrn°ile one '=h\.n J'^'"?^^?'' °^ reality by the " 
=1 ....^lie one. .hen a school, like those in Avon, 



commits all its resources to 



this strate,|y, and ths construction 



to\\^'?or'ce^??hejr"^L'oc%°rve%ir 'I^' ^ vulnerable 

for control which the adults .Jn r^i V^^f''^ resources 

the case where students beUe^f-ft Lhon' r^^^^" especially 

benefits to confer u"on ther Wn °^ ^^'"^ rneanin-jful 

feel free to "".^ess ^hcMrs^Wp. ? hostile students 

hostility faculty 
I'xlL'nore, a .pir.lin^ cycle of ^confUct'L^%?iiIf o^lno^?' " 
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In this context it is not hard to understand v/hy adults 
in the ordinary school which depends upon routine and the 
appearance of pov/er for the maintenance of order are so intensely 
concerned with even ruinor infractions or deviations from routine. 
Such small incursions upon the school's carefully fabricated 
inuuutability niay make its vulnerability evident. Students \:\ay ^ 
come to perceive rules and routines for the fx^a^ile inventions they 
are and learn to disregard thera v;itli impunity. \;hen this happens, 
Ilumpty Dunpty falls and breaks. It is very difficult to put him 
back together lin. 

COMCLUoIOil 

Scliool staffs ax^e ^preoccupied ^-/itn order because order is 
constantly threatened. The ordinary school buildin^^ and school 
routine are constructed so that even fairly small amounts of 
innocent restless activity can disrupt academic efforts or endanger 
a child or his fellov;s. Intentional attacks upon classroom con- 
centration or upon property or persons in the larger spaces of 
the school can easily find their target. 

Adolescent enerjy and the discontents of some students 
■.rising from the cor..pul£cry character of scliool attendance supply 
the impetus for potential disruption. In some schools student 
J, iscorvtent v/ith scr.o aspect of the school or its conte.ct is 
sufficient to rn:ke potential or actual disruption really severe. 

The school £e.cez t/.ose threats to the pursuit of its 
appointed business \-\t\\ an inadequate set of resources for control. 
\h3tiier it tries to i\se as a basis for control normative coniinitment, 
tae oxchan3e of e::tri\3ic re^./ards for cooperation, or the e.cercise 
of coercion, its resources v/ill often- be unequal to the task. 
Schools can most easily turn to control through reliance upon 
students' naive acceptance oC the inevitability of passing coop- 
eratively through an institution v/hich contains every one of 
their aje in tl;e tr msioriaat ion from child to adult; I. hen students 
•'io not believe such a passage to be either inevitable or useful 
fcr.^hen, th.e sci:ocl may control them by underscoring its leg.il 
?nd social r.anJ^te to regulate their lives and by appearing to 
possess mor2 coercive resources th..n it could in fact muster if 
put to the test uy I'.rge scale resistance. 

These most successful patterns of control 'demand a hierarchical 
organi::sational structure and a standardization ,ind routinization 
of activitie^s -/r.iCii are ill-suited to education, especially to the 
erlucation of those students -iho ..uestion tho- school's co!*ipetence , 
good i'vith, cr usefulness to taeix" purposes. These -ire the very 
stu.lents most likely to create disorder and so to push the school 
to marsr.al its resources for maint Lining order. 

Scliools co:.ipro:::ise in tlie face of the opposing requirements 
of order ^nd education. In so doinj, tliey develop an 'irray of 
patterns v/hiCii v iry "ita a great many specific conditions. 
Important ar..caj t..e.:e' conditions are the charictcristics of each 
acliool's envi^'cnif.er.t . '-.-:pect ' ".ions of tiie corrxiunity .;nd the 
yOlicie.-: o: t.ie c.:.:col ocara ^iV. district lamini^tration 
effect evL^ry school ia ) cysteia, .^t eaoa inJi/iduai c:Ghool, 
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tlie recruitment ?nd .^ocialii:ation of principals and teachers 
are sijniiicant. Those must be coficiderod :is they interact 
\/ith the charp.cteristics of the stiidonts (and those of their 
parents.) I h?.ve described hrie£^ ,)'sfi>^erns of control and 
education and their consequences irj^ur junior high schools 
in tv/o districts. These cases v/ere not intended to demonstrate 
the logical possibilities, but to illustrate the conple:: con- 
stellations of concrete action in v/hich the common problems of 
the school arc e-:prossed. 
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